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GETTYSBURG, LURAY, WASH. 
INGTON. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 


Over the battlefield of Gettysburg, through 
the picturesque Blue Mountains, via Hagers 
town and Antietam, and down the beautiful and 
historic Shenandoah Valley to the unique 
Caverns of Luray; thence across the rolling 
hills of Northern Virginia to Washington, is 
the route of this tour—a section of the country 
intensely interesting from both a historic and a 
scenic standpoint. 

The tour will leave New York 7.55 a.m., 
and Philadelphia 12.20 p. m., Saturday, Sep- 
tember 15, in charge of one of the company's 
tourist agents, and will cover a period of five 
days. An experienced chaperon, whose especial 
charge will be unescorted ladies, will accom. 
pany the trip throughout. Round-trip tickets, 
covering transportation, carriage drives, and 
hotel accommodations, will be sold at the 
extremely low rate of $25 from New York, $24 
from Trenton, $22 from Philadelphia, and pro- 


| portionate rates from other points. 


For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents, Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. ; 
or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant Genera! 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila 
delphia. 
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closely-woven fabric, 7 -inch, 
This lot at * 85¢ 


75c Black Taffetas— 
a few pieces remain of the special num- 
ber, in medium weight, which we are 
now offering as an extraordi- 
nary value at . " 58c 


$1.00 Printed Foulards— 
in a great variety of patterns, all stylish 
and up to date; some of these have 
sold at $1.25—best grades in the 


market. This lot is closing 
aa 50c 


75c Swiss Taffetas— 
in small fancy checks, both bright and 
subdued effects; worth 75c¢ 
and 85c a yard—now 50c 


Orders by mail promptly and accurately 


filled. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR 1goo. 
XXXV. 

OBSERVE stmplicity and moderation in your deport- 
ment and attire, in the furniture of your houses, and in 
your style and manner of living. Carefully maintain 
in your own conduct, and encourage in your families, 
truthfulness and sincerity. 


From the ‘‘ General Advices ’’ of London Yearly Meeting, 


A NOBLER FAITH. 


Or shall a nobler faith return, 
Its fanes a purer gospel learn, 
With holier anthems ring, 
And teach us that our transient creeds 
Were but the perishable seeds 
Of harvests sown for larger needs, 
That ripening years shall bring. 


Well, let the present do its best, 
We trust our Maker for the rest, 
As on our way we plod ; 
Our souls, full dressed in fleshly suits, 
Love air and sunshine, flowers and fruits, 
The daisies better than their roots 
Beneath the grassy sod. 


Not bedtime yet! The full-blown flower 
Of all the year—this evening hour— 
With friendship’s flame is bright ; 
Life still is sweet, the heavens are fair, 
‘ Though fields are brown and woods are bare, 
And many a joy is left to share 
Before we say Good-night ! 


And when, our cheerful evening past, 

The nurse, long waiting, comes at last, 
Ere on her lap we lie 

In wearied nature's sweet repose, 

At peace with all her waking foes, 

Our lips shall murmur, ere they close, 
Good-night ! and not Good-by ! 
— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


“Love thy neighbor as thyself,” that great com- 


mand of our Lord, is our deliverance from this con- | 


dition of social. warfare and oppression. These mis- 
sionaries going into foreign lands incite no rebellion, 
but instill the principle of the Gospel of Christ that 
God has made of one blood all people. They will 
yet bring in the kingdom that is promised. ‘Love 
thy brother as thyself—thy neighbor as thyself.’”’-— 
Benj. Harrison. 
>€ 

THE maelstrom attracts more notice than the 
quiet fountain: a comet draws more attention than 
the steady star; but it is better to be the fountain 
than the maelstrom, and star than comet, following 
out the sphere and orbit of quiet usefulness in which 
God places us —Dr. John Hall. 








Papers and Addresses at Chautauqua. 
I. 
OPENING ADDRESS OF RELIGIOUS CONFERENCE. 
BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 


Ir will not be questioned, I think, that with respect 
to religion, a great change, a profound change, has 
been coming over the English-speaking world—over 
that at least—within the century now closing. Many 
of us here, not yet so very old, must realize upon re- 
flection, how far this change has progressed within 
our own time. 

For more than a thousand years the system of 
religion which was called Christian, and which in a 
dark and imperfect way paid some regard to the 
teaching of Jesus, tended to nothing so much as to 
the upbuilding of a compact and effective organiza- 
tion of the priesthood—what is called ‘‘ The Church.” 
All that had been known in the little Jewish land of a 
priestly order, a sacred temple, a rigid rule over re- 
ligion, was surpassed a hundred times by the vast 
outreach, vigor, and power of the Papal system. 
Nothing at Jerusalem, in any day of the greatest 
strength of the priesthood, could compare with the 
confident and aggressive authority which was centred 
at Rome in the hands of able and ambitious pontiffs. 

During all that long period the professed followers 
of Christ were bound, the world over, to the Church. 
There were some who struggled and protested, but in 
vain. There were, from the sad time of the perse- 
cuted Albigenses in southern France, early in the 
Thirteenth Century, down to the time of Luther, in- 
dividuals, and companies, and sects, who in one way 


| or another manifested their dissent from Rome, but 
| who in the end were silenced or exterminated. The 
| church ruled with a rod of iron. 


Its control was 
absolute. Its decisions were final. It was not any 
private conviction, however strong, not any in- 
dividual moving of conscience, however sincere, not 
any respect for teacher, preacher, or scripture, which 
might direct the life of a professed follower of the 
Master, but in every detail, even the most minute, of 
thought, of opinion, of action, the dictum of the 
Church, expressed by the Pope or by a Great Council, 
was conclusive. 

And so the Christian world was and remained 
until the Reformation. 

Luther established a new seat of authority. The 
Bible had been a book for the priests only. Luther 
caused it to be opened and read. He did more; he 
insisted that to it, not to the Church at Rome, must 
all questions of faith and practice be referred. This 
was the new rule of the Protestant churches. The 
seat of authority was transferred from Holy Church 
to Holy Book. And yet the break was not absolute. 
It remained, under the new system, that something 
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should still intervene between the Book and its 
reader. Pious pastors, learned men, trained theo- 
logians, must explain and interpret it, must collect 
and arrange the texts which were to be regarded, and 
must place upon the whole that construction which 
the new churches required. The Bible was opened 
to be freely read—a vast and a noble step indeed !— 
but it was not opened to be freely understood. The 
Lutheran must understand it as the Augsburg Con- 
fession prescribed, the Dutch Calvinist according to 
the Synod of Dort, the English Protestant as the 
bishops or the Westminster Assembly should decide 
for him. 
a right of private judgment, a right to draw from the 
Bible his own religious formula, no Protestant could 
challenge or disregard the “‘ orthodox ”’ interpretation 
of the Scripture without incurring condemnation as 
a heretic, and possibly the fate of Servetus at Geneva, 
or the Quaker martyrs at Boston. 

The second system of the Christian world was 
thus an evolution from the first. It marked a step, 
a great step, forward, but it was an adaptation of the 
older system. Luther broke away from Rome, but 
he did not altogether renounce the Roman plan. He 
appealed from the absolutism of the old priesthood, 
but it was to the Bible as construed and interpreted 
by anew priesthood. And on this ground the great 
body of Protestantism stood, or seemed to stand, until 
our own day. 

Yet the change that has come to us is not sudden, 
nor has it been unheralded. As there were reformers 
before Luther, there were prophets long ago, of 
Twentieth Century freedom. We dare, and we must, 
recur to the story of our own beginnings, when 
George Fox declared the truth as he saw it, a century 
after Luther’s death. Passing up and down in the 
island of his birth, seeing on one hand an alleged in- 
fallible Church and on the other an alleged in- 
fallible Book, Fox cried, as others had done before 
him—but none so opportunely or so effectively— 
“Turn Within!’’ He saw, as he believed with an 
eye divinely anointed, that the final authority as to 
religion could not be held by men at Rome, or other 
men at Geneva or Westminster, but that it was and 
must be, in the fountain of religion itself—in the spir- 
itual manifestation to the human soul of the Divine 
will and purpose. He saw, as he believed, that the 
Church might have a true function of gathering, en- 
couraging, and helping forward the flock of believers ; 
he saw, also, that the Bible bore unique witness of 
the dealings of the Most High with his children ; but 
he could not yield himself a bond-slave to either Holy 
Church or Holy Book,—he maintained his allegiance 
in spirit and in truth, to the Voice of God itself. 

It is quite true that what George Fox believed he 
had spiritually discerned had been claimed in a degree 
by the older systems, by Rome, by Luther, by 
Calvin. They too claimed a Divine authority, a 
direct connection with Divine promptings. But each 
system claimed this for itself, claimed it finally and 
exclusively. To Peter, the Jewish fisherman, his 
Master had presented the “‘ keys of the church,” a 
supreme and perpetual headship which the Popes in- 
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However he might nominally be accorded | 














herited ; to the heads of the Protestant Reformation 
had been given discernment, and authority, that would 
serve mankind for a final understanding of truth, a 
plenary commission to renew the Christian Church 
and to prescribe its bounds and limits. To them,— 
to Roman Church and to Protestant Reformer,—the 
divine authority thus came, but not to the mass of 
men. In both these systems of religion there was 
no thought that the divine mind would flow out to 
all, to peasant as well as patrician, to the common 
man as well as the great. The people, the “ laity,” 
must repair for knowledge of God to the clergy. In 
the church of Rome the Bible was ina dead lan- 
guage; in the Protestant bodies it was to be opened 
to the common understanding by clerical keys. It 
was, then, a new and bold thought of the Quaker re- 
formers that revelation had not ceased, and that the 
Bible would open itself to the reverent reader,—that 
the substance of truth which it contains, appealing to 
the Witness for Truth, the spiritual apprehension, 
within him, would thus be known, and recognized, 
and appropriated. 

Thus in the Quaker movement of the Seventeenth 
Century there was promise and no small potency of 
a new system, an evolution from Luther’s system, as 
that had been an evolution from the Papal system. 
The Reformation had opened the way when it ap- 
pealed from the Pope and his tradition to the Book 
with its definite record, but the reformers themselves 
had closed up the way beyond their own position 
when, having made the Book the sole rule of faith 
and practice, they reserved to their Church—to 
themselves and their successors—the right of scrip- 
tural interpretation. From that position George Fox 
and Robert Barclay set out on a new pilgrimage by 
declaring that God is the teacher of his people, him- 
self; that he reveals himself now, as of old; in all 
lands, as well as in Palestine; and that in harmony 
with him spiritually must be sought the first, the 
original, the supreme Source of all human cognition 
of divine things. 

It is into the liberty of this conception of the 
Truth, old but ever new, that we are on the point of 
coming. Weare not in full possession, not in the 
complete enjoyment of it, but the prospect opens 
before us. It is no longer a dangerous heresy to 
declare convictions like those of Fox and Barclay. 

This liberty has come, let us be frank to say, not 
entirely, not perhaps in large measure, through 
Quaker prophecy or persuasion. The fathers and 
mothers of our Zion have been but as voices crying 
in the world’s vast and thorny wilderness. No small 
part of the change we now see is due to the courage 
and devotion of those scholars in the churches who 
have established the free study of the Scriptures, and 
who have insisted on giving them their right place,— 
not as something miraculously dropped out of 
Heaven, but as a unique record of revealed Truth, 
made and preserved by human hands. The formula 
of Robert Barclay becomes a common thought—if 
not in his words then in substance: that the Scrip- 
tures are a stream from the fountain, but not the 
Fountain itself. To approach the study of the Bible 


with due reverence, but with catholic candor and 
courage ; to search its pages with an open mind, but 
not a superstitious awe ; to appeal to it, not as the old 
pagans to their oracle, but as a Christian consulting 
the experience and the testimony of good men gone 
before ; to desire its comfort, its support, its help, but 


not to ask of it what must be asked of the All- | 


Father himself ;—this is something of what las been 
gained by the Biblical study movement of the last 
half of the Nineteenth Century, a movement fore- 
shadowed by Robert Barclay two hundred years 
before, and to which the Society of Friends was in 
principle committed from its birth. 

And now where will this change bring and leave 
us? What does it imply? Obviously it means new 
and great responsibilities. It places these on the 
individual. The enlargement of the right of private 
judgment means the increase of individual relation to 
duty. If we are not to yield our conscience to the 
Church, nor to the clerically-interpreted Book, we 
must keep it clean before Him who is the light and 
life of conscience. If we cast aside old bonds we are 
not set free from the law of the spirit of life. If our 
outlook is widened, our field of action enlarged, it is 
not for us to think that all ties are loosened, all 
duties cast aside, all services renounced, and the world 
returned to the paganism from which Christianity drew 
it out. The new liberty has its own metes and 
bounds, its own terms and conditions. It is not yet 
the millennial day, but a day of new proving, new 
sifting, mew endeavor, and so we trust of new 
advancement. If we say we live by the Spirit, the 
evidence must be that by the Spirit we walk, and that 
our steps follow his who was and is the Pattern and 
the Exemplar of the faith which we profess. 


OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 


No. 36.—NinTH MonrTH 9g, 1900. 
GETTING ON. 

GOLDEN TExT.—Ye rulers of the house of Israel, is it not for 

you to know judgment ?—Micah, iii., 2. 

Scripture Reading.—Micah, chapters, 3, 4, 5. 

In the scripture reading we have (1) an arraignment 
of religious and civil leaders, (2) a vision of the 
mountain of the Lord (Comp. Is. ii.), (3) a prophecy 
of the expected king (Comp. Is. ix. and xi.). It may 
be considered, perhaps, that the writer or compiler 
aimed to set in contrast the conditions under evil 
leadership and those to be hoped for under a reign of 
righteousness. 

Let us note first that the fundamental iniquity of 
priest and layman is self-seeking : the use of powers 
granted by the public for the public weal, for the 
advance of private interests. We cannot have failed 
to observe that this form of iniquity is especially 
denounced by each of the prophets (Am. v., 12; 
Hos. iv., 4-10 ; Is. iii., 14, 15; x., 1, 2, etc.); neither 
can we fail to observe that in almost every nation and 
generation it has been among the worst means of 
oppression. Men of talents above their fellows have 
constantly regarded those talents as especial favors 
from God for their selfish ends instead of seeing in 
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them special responsibilities to use them for the bene- 
fits of humanity. 


And it has been, and is, a curious feature of the 


| Situation that such action is, on the whole, regarded 


as excusable, if not praiseworthy, by the world at 
large. How many look to Napoleon as one of the 
world’s greatest heroes. No one can fail to admit 
his great powers; yet we may safely challenge his 
admirers to show any line of conduct in his whole 
career that was not dominated by personal greed of 
power. Our histories are full of more or less 
admiring sketches of men who have successfully 
wrecked or plundered ona national scale. And even 
those who have really accomplished great things for 
humanity have too often stained their glory by a 
petty strife to grasp the largest possible reward in 
praise or wealth. We are excessively proud of our 
civilization, and we make great swelling boasts about 
our duty in spreading its illuminating influence among 
less enlightened people. 

But is there not a fatal flaw in this much-vaunted 
civilization? Have we not developed the intellectual 
nature far beyond the moral nature which should 
control it? It has come to pass that the brilliant man, 
the ‘‘ brainy’ man, the man who can write a slashing 
article or make a bright speech, the man who has 
power to direct the selfishness of others or to skill- 
fully adjust himself to the currents of self interest— 
such a one is selected for so-called leadership rather 
than he who is guided by the principles of right and 
justice. In other words we accept as leaders those 
who are intelligent enough to skillfully follow the 
most powerful of the. selfish interests among their 
fellows. 

This is true even in the Christian Church of 
America. We might properly look to that great 
body, including our own Society, for leadership in 
public righteousness ; but in fact we find the great 
mass of the official ministry timid, inactive, and lack- 
ing influence. This is so far true that it is always a 
surprise when a minister appears as the real leader of 
public movements; and, moreover, there is a well- 
founded distrust of such leadership. For it has 
shown itself in the past to be, as a rule, spasmodic 
and unskillful. It is, of course, asking much of a 
man that he shall risk not merely prosperity but his 
livelihood, and that of his nearest and dearest. Yet 
it is a fair illustration of the low ideals which are 
current, that it should be considered too much to ask 
of those set apart as special representatives of 
Christianity. We should not hastily conclude that 
the Christian ministry is consciously dishonest ; but 
we should see and consider the fact that under 
present conditions Christendom does not get the 
leading in practical righteousness which it assumes to 
pay for. Such leading comes usually, as it always 
has come, from prophets of God who give out their 
message because they are impelled from a power 
above mankind, not impelled by a routine set by a 
body of more or less self-satisfied parishioners. Itis 
worthy of careful consideration, whether even the 
slight rewards involved in the recognition of our 
ministry does not tend to detract from their freedom 
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of speech on the one hand and from their freedom of 
silence on the other. 

But if our religious ‘leaders’ are timid our 
secular leaders are not. The one class at least 
desires righteousness and preaches it in the abstract ; 
and it does not snatch after great rewards for its 
humble part. The other is to a most distressing 
extent wholly careless as to moral principles, using 
public position and power not asa responsibility to 
be borne for the benefit of the people, but as an 
opportunity for acquiring wealth and honor without 
corresponding exertion. And we, the people, acquiesce 
in their action. The results are just what might be 
expected. Laws are dictated by those personally 
interested in their enactment, and are nullified if they 
clash with powerful corporate influence. Public pos- 
sessions intended for the well-being of all are 
exploited for the interests of the few. “The heads 
thereof judge for reward, and the priests thereof 
teach for hire, and the prophets thereof divine for 
money.” 

In saying these unpleasant things we should not 
omit the more hopeful mention of the numerous and 
honorable exceptions of leaders who lead, and of 
public servants who serve the public. Among the 
humbler places where temptation is less powerful, 
there are, doubtless, multitudes of such faithful ones ; 
and even the high places do not lack some who have 
not bowed the knee to the god of self-interest. Pub- 
lic virtue has not disappeared among us—alas, that 
we have allowed it to become so rare. 

The establishing of the mountain of the Lord in 
our midst, and the exaltation of the perfect king is 
impossible so long as we acc¢pt the present social 
standards of failure and success. Our civilization 
worships the god of getting on. In the temple of 
this god success is the only test of righteousness, 
failure the sure sign of iniquity. The worship of the 
god of getting on consists in each man waging 
private war against all those who want what he wants. 
The great celebrations of the god of getting on are 
the class wars in which those worshippers whose 
interests are parallel unite against opposing interests. 
We call them strikes or lock-outs, or we say that they 
are the “indigestion of prosperity.” 

In this worship human sacrifice is by no means 
uncommon, and the sacrifice of the higher nature of 
man is almost essential. It has its creeds—its 
formulas: ‘“A man may do what he likes with his 
own,” “supply and demand must regulate prices,” 
and many others. In India millions of people are on 
the verge of starvation; at the same time India is 
exporting grain, and in appealing to the world on 
behalf of the sufferers the nation which has unselfishly 
taken the task of governing them, tells the sympa- 
thetic world to “‘send money,”—they have the food 
but the starving people can't buy it. Under the 
reign of this god we have over-production of food 
when men are hungry, of clothing when men are 
naked, of coal when men are freezing. The casting 
down in the sanctuary of our hearts of the god of 
getting on is the essential first step toward the estab- 
lishment in our midst of the holy mountain, with love 
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as the ideal king—the Wonderful Counsellor, the 
Prince of Peace, the Almighty God. Look to your 
hearts—for out of them are the issues of life. 


RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS IN INDIANA. 
Rufus M. Jones, in American Friend (Orthodox), Philadelphia. 
My visit of three weeks in Indiana has thoroughly 
convinced me of one thing—namely, that Friends 
have made decided advance in almost every particu- 
lar during the last four years. They area more solid, 
wise, open-minded, united and practical body than at 
any other time within my personal acquaintance with 
the situation. I shall shortly touch upon some of 
the grounds for encouragement, but I must first give 
my impression of the situation in general, not merely 
among Friends. The religious situation, as I have 
seen it and felt it and learned of it through talks 
with various classes of people, is far from satisfactory. 
The churches are not successfully dealing with the 
great problem of reaching and touching the masses 
either in the cities or the country. There is an 
ominous “ease in Zion,’ and a good many of the 
churches seem to have little purpose or aim beyond 
performing the regular routine of church services, and 
doing the ancient and accepted “religious things.”’ 
It is impossible to go into any place without feeling 
that the power of religion is not keeping pace with 
material advance. Men are profoundly considering 
every other phase of life, but they “ do their religion ” 
without much concern or effort. The way that takes 
least time and reduces the burden is the accepted 
way. The prevailing religion seems to me to lack 

dynamic force. 

Now, the Friends through the State have been 
altogether to much influenced by the situation in the 
other churches. One does not like to speak of com- 
petition in religion, but it is a fact that in the work 
of increasing their membership Friends have come 
into competition with the other churches, and their 
standard of spiritual height has been unconsciously 
affected. One frequently hears the remark, ‘“ Our 
preaching is as good as in any of the churches about 
us.” It is much as if a life-saving station should 
boast that its speaking trumpet was as good as any on 
the coast! Good ministry is a great thing in a meet- 
ing, but the unspeakably greater thing is a genuinely 
Christianized and spiritualized membership, so that 
the neighborhood has acenter of force in it for every 
member of the meeting. No community will ever be 
saved by merely having a good sermon preached in it 
once or twice a week. The first business of a church 
is to exemplify Christ Christianity, so that the 
people who do go to church, and those who do not 
go to church, may know what it is like by seeing 


| it. 


Revival methods which seemed very effective ten 
or fifteen years ago for increasing the membership 
are nothing like as effective now. There are plenty 
of communities where revival meetings have been re- 
peatedly held, and where the people are, one might 
say, ‘“‘gospel hardened.” No ordinary evangelist 
makes an impression any more, while many of those 
awakened by extraordinary methods are quite apt to 
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make rather unstable members. It is a situation 
which cannot be ignored. We must learn that the 
permanent growth and increase of the church will of 
necessity come more and more in the future through 
the regular channels of religious activity in the meeting 
itself. One feels very much that we are drift- 
ing along, waiting for some easy plan to turn upto save 
our ship, rather than that we are doing creative and 
constructive work. Churches never become effective 
without effective leadership and direction. 

But, as we have already intimated, a new promise 
is appearing, and the gleam of new and brighter hopes 
is already to be seen. I have met everywhere indica- 
tions of a much wider conception of Christianity than 
once prevailed—a growing conception which has in 
it a large prophecy. There are many young Friends 
who understand the needs of the hour, who are re- 
solved to enter heartily into the work of expansion, 
and who are bringing new and fresh ideas to the 
work. These young people, too, are realizing that 
one must be as thoroughly equipped for effective 
Christian activity as for any other work in the world. 
Ten years from now these young persons will be felt, 
and they will have to be reckoned with. The older 
Friends, too, are more and more aware of what must 
be done to make a prevailing church. Everybody is 
learning that easy methods and short-cuts and 
religious “‘ cure-alls”’ will not avail. The healthier 
fiber is already growing. 

One is surprised at the number of young women 
ministers in the two yearly meetings of Indiana, and 
they apparently find open doors for service. Some 
of them—most of those I saw—bear the marks of 
spiritual power in their faces, as every minister should. 
In closing, I must say I have never before made a 
visit which on the whole has given me so much en- 
couragement for the future of our branch of the 
church. 


OUR GREATEST NEED. 


WE need our ancient guarded education of the chil- 
dren; we need the First-day schools, we need the 
Young Friends’ Associations ; we need our Philan- 
thropic and Educational Conferences ; for all these 
contribute to an intelligent grasp of Christian truths 
and the enlargement of Christian character, in the 
shaping of a strong manhood and womanhood. 
And above and beyond all these,—in the noisy rush 
of modern life, we need—frequent periods of quiet ; 
when the soul may be refreshed on that which will 
nourish and prepare it for action; and help to build 
that type of character which in earlier days, by its 
calm strength, and its spiritual depth, worked as a 
leaven of righteousness in the land. It is in these 
periods of quiet waiting that we can best find what 
all Friends are looking for ; it is in the silence of the 
soul the Spirit Divine operates and his will is 
revealed and made clear. 

Some of us are so filled with this world’s business 
and cares, and others so void of spiritual life, that 
neither of these classes are at rest and satisfied with 
their lives. These are they who particularly need 
frequent periods of quiet and social spiritual. ming- 
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ling. Could these embrace their opportunities for 
spiritual refreshment, as has been the custom of 
Friends from their rise, they might obtain their 
greatest need, which is increased spiritual life and 
more faith in the power and wisdom God gives. 

In those earlier days when the fathers and mothers 
were imprisoned for holding such meetings for 
worship as some Friends and many others now 
realize to be opportunities for true spiritual 
worship, the children occupied the parents’ vacant 
places in their meetings, and when their meeting- 
houses were destroyed the children assembled 
on the ruins to worship God—for they, too, 
had’ learned this Love. Our fathers and mothers 
have passed on, in peace and quietness, unmolested, 
in upholding the great testimony,—that God teaches 
his children Himself. We their children inherit 
heavier responsibilities than many of us appreciate. 
Will we not faithfully assumethem? This debt of love 
due ‘the All Father,” shall we not engage in this 
divine work now? Friends of this age inherit privi- 
leges won by patient suffering and devoted fidelity to 
conviction ; it is right we should prize them, and seek 
to hand them on to those who follow after. 

It is now about a quarter of a century that we 
have been inquiring wherein organization was wrong ; 
it is ina healthy condition at the present time, and 
the world about us is wondering and asking why our 
Society does not take on new life. Do we not need 
to more zealously consider our spiritual condition— 
that we may be fitted to use our organization in again 
spreading righteousness in the land? 

It is well for us to recur to the early history of 
the Society, to their sufferings on account of faith- 
fulness to manifested duty, and all should be strength- 
ened to believe that God has clothed us with the 
same power for interest and usefulness in the cause of 
humanity, in the improvement and happiness of our 
race. The same Light, or still, small voice that 
George Fox called all to become acquainted with, 
continues to be best known in the silence of the soul 
and the stillness of the mind, when the spirit Divine 
can speak to the seeking spirit in a language or im- 
pression that the hungering soul can understand, 
and will realize what true spiritual worship consists 
in. This is our greatest need, always remember- 
ing in these seasons for silent worship that we must 
become acquainted with the Word of the Lord, 
which will direct us from the darkness to Light ; when 
we may come to have a knowledge of this glory, 
and by living in His Light ‘“ be changed from glory 
to glory.” JosePH PowWELL. 

Lighth month 8, 1900. 


WHEN the eminent English physician, Sir Andrew 
Clark, was asked for a prescription to maintain health 
he gave this excellent and practical advice, which is 
of universal application : ‘“ Live an active and occu- 
pied life.”’ 

d¢€ 

‘‘ WHEN you can put out fire with fire, or dry wet 
clothes with water, you may hope to lessen evil by 
doing wrong yourself.” 
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GEORGE FOX’S JOURNAL. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made by the Friends’ Book Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, of the intended issue of a new 
edition, in a single volume, of the Journal of George 
Fox. 

This remarkable work, the manuscript of which, 
in George Fox’s own hand, is still in existence, the 
property of C. J. Spence, a banker at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, England, dates back to the last quarter of the 
Seventeenth Century ; it was completed by Fox only 
a few months before his death, in 1690. It was first 
published in 1694, at London, having been edited by 
Thomas Ellwood, the Quaker poet, secretary and 
protege of John Milton. William Penn contributed 
to it an extended introduction, which in its time was 
esteemed a valuable work in itself. 

This first edition was a folio, ‘‘ Printed for Thomas 
Northcott, in George yard, in Lombard street.” In 
1709 a second edition was called for, and was printed 
in two octavo volumes “ by J. Sowle, in White-Hart 
Court in Gracious street.’’ Since that time it has 
been many times reprinted—the third edition, a folio, 
at London, 1765; an octavo by Collins, New York, 
1800; another at Philadelphia, by B. and T. Kite, 
1808; another at London, 1827; another, in 1831, 
by Isaac T. Hopper, New York, and M. T. C. Gould, 
Philadelphia, (this forming two volumes in the eight- 
volume edition of the ‘“‘Works” of George Fox); 
another at Leeds, England, 1836, by Anthony 
Pickard ; another at London, 1852, by W. and F. G. 
Cash, edited by Wilson Armistead, of Leeds; and 
still another, by the Friends’ Tract Association, Lon- 
don, 1892. This last is called the “‘ Eighth Edition,” 
but, as shown by this list, there have been not less 
than ten editions in England and the United States. 

The simplicity, directness, and naivete of the 
Journa!, as Fox wrote it, have been well preserved 
' by Thomas Ellwood, and there are few works of its 
class, in English at least, that have a more quaint and 
attractive character. Like all such books of two 
centuries ago, however, the narrative is heavily 
weighted with extraneous matter. At many points 
Fox introduces extended expository passages, which 
repeat, again and again, the same train of thought, 
and he gives at length, in other places, letters of 
expostulation and exhortation addressed to different 
persons, on particular occasions, in England. All 
this expands the Journal to what, for present-day 
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use, is undoubtedly an inordinate length, and puts it 


out of the lists of available modern literature. 


The Friends’ Book Association therefore propose 


to print the essential portions of the Journal, intact, 
in the form in which Thomas Ellwood prepared them 


for the folio of 1694, but to abridge doctrinal and 
expository matter, and omit many of the epistles and 
letters. The narrative will be given intact, except at 
some points where, the incidents being unimportant, a 
summary will serve. In this way the present great 
bulk—nearly eight hundred and fifty compact octavo 
pages, in the Hopper and Gould edition of 1831,— 
may be brought no doubt into a convenient volume 
of not over half that size, without the loss of any- 
thing which would be of importance to a twentieth 
century reader. Brief foot-notes will be added, 
mentioning contemporary historical events, and 
identifying persons named in the Journal—many of 
them the prominent co-workers with George Fox in 
the gathering and organizing of the Society of 
Friends. 

We have no doubt that Friends’ Book Association 
is undertaking an excellent work, and that if success- 
fully performed it will serve to introduce this remark- 
able book to a large circle of new readers. It was 
Sir James Mackintosh who described George Fox’s 
Journal as “one of the most extraordinary and 
instructive narratives in the world, which no reader of 
competent judgment can peruse without revering the 
virtue of the writer.” 








FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1901.—We have just received 
from Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race street, a copy of 
Friends’ Almanac for 1901. In addition to the calendar of 
dates, arranged after the order of Friends, there is now in 
systematic order a notice of the time and place of holding all 
Friends’ meetings of our branch in America, and how to 
reach them. 

It also contains a list, handy for reference, of Friends’ 
Schools, Homes, Papers, etc., together with dates of Associa- 
tions and Conferences, Unions, and Circular Meetings, with 
a brief statistical record. 











Tue Conference at Chautauqua closed at 11.30 a. m., on 
Third-day, the 28th ult. The session from g to 11 was de- 
voted to educational topics, and then a half hour to brief 
closing messages. Many Friends had already left, but there 
was still a good attendance, probably six hundred. A large 
party proceeded in the afternoon, by a special train from 
Jamestown, to Niagara Falls, and another party the following 
evening. A few Friends will remain at Chautauqua for a 
short time. 

Altogether the feeling was that the Conference had been a 
very satisfactory occasion. It was decided to hold the next 
in 1902, and the selection of the place was left to the Central 
Committee, which will act upon the matter at its meeting in 
the summer of 1901. 


FRIENDS’ 


MARRIAGES. 


GIRTON—KITCHEN.—At the home of the bride's 
parents, Joseph and Hannah Kitchen, Millville, Pa., Third 
month 15, 1900, by Friends’ ceremony, George Girton 
and Sarah B. Kitchen. 


DEATHS. 


KESTER.—Near Mordansville, Pa., Seventh month 22, 
1900, after a few hours’ illness, Anna Rachel, only child of 
Wilmer W. and Laura M. Kester, aged 11 months. 


QUINBY.—Near Carversville, Bucks county, Pa., Eighth 
month 2, 1900, Grace, wife of James Quinby. 
Interment at Solebury Friends’ ground on the 6th. 


SCHOOLEY.—At his home in Waterford, Loudoun 
county, Va., Third month 8, 1900, Reuben E. Schooley, aged 
73 years, 9 months, and 7 days ; an esteemed Elder of Fair- 
fax Monthly Meeting. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA CONFERENCE. 
REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS.—I. 

Tue Conference began its sessions in the great ‘‘amphi- 
theatre,’’ punctually at 10 a. m., on the 21st instant. This 
large building will hold about 4,800 peoples there were 
present, it was estimated, nearly 2,oco, including many not 
Friends. The Chairman of the Central Committee, Robert 
S. Haviland, of Chappaqua, N. Y., presided. A period of 
quiet was observed ; prayer was offered by a Friend in the 
audience, and by R. S. Day, vice-president of the Chau- 
tauqua Association, made a cordial address of welcome, to 
which the Chairman appropriately replied. 

The conduct of the meeting was then assumed by Howard 
M. Jenkins, as Chairman of the Religious Conference. After 
explaining briefly the character of the Conferences, he 
followed in an opening address. This is printed elsewhere in 
this issue. He was ‘followed by President W. W. Birdsall, 


who presented the principal address of the session, ‘‘ What 


Quakerism Stands For.’’ This will be printed in full. Atits 
conclusion, brief addresses, not in discussion of the paper, 
but extending the consideration of the subject, were made by 
Dr. O. Edward Janney, of Baltimore, William M. Jackson, of 
New York, Elizabeth Lloyd, of Philadelphia Y. M., Henry 
W. Wilbur, of New York, and Elizabeth Stover, formerly of 
Canada, now of New York. Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarth- 
more College, then read the paper, ‘‘The Personal Element 
in Religion,’’ prepared by John Wilhelm Rowntree, of York, 
England. This also will be printed in full. At its close, it 
being then 12.15 o'clock, the session closed. 


FOURTH-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 22. 


The devotional meeting, beginning at 8.30 a. m., in the 
Hall of Philosophy, in the grove, a short distance from the 
amphitheatre, was largely attended, and was felt to be 
satisfactory. It closed shortly after 9, in order that the hall 
might be occupied by the executive committee of the Philan- 
thropic Union, which then held a meeting occupying nearly 
an hour. Dr. O. E. Janney presided. 

The general Conference began its session at 10 a. m., the 
subjects being those of the Philanthropic Union. A Friend 
offered prayer. John Wm. Hutchinson presided, and in a 
brief address explained the origin and character of the 
Philanthropic organization, and its share in the biennial 
conferences. William M. Jackson then presented his paper, 
‘* Relation of Philanthropy to Religion,’’ the reading of which 
was followed by a brief discussion. John H. Shotwell spoke 
earnestly on the Temperance reform in its political aspect. 
David Ferris quoted Dean Stanley that Religion and Philan- 
thropy are inseparable. Hannah A. Plummer urged a kindly 
relation toward all those with whom we have daily relations. 
Jesse H. Holmes approved the philanthropy which takes on a 
definite form. Reuben Kester believed the best philan- 
thropy is that which increases the ability of self-help, and 
that to direct and aid others to the guidance of the Divine 
Light is most effective of all. Laura Smith encouraged due 
regard for little things. Other Friends, including Joseph 
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Willets, Martha Schofield, and J. Leedom Worrell, spoke 
briefly. 

Isaac Roberts, of Conshohocken, Pa., then read his paper, 
a Sketch of the Life of Aaron M. Powell, and in place of 
discussion, at the close, a brief period of silence was observed. 

Dr. O. Edward Janney then read his paper, ‘‘ Personal 
Purity and its Influence on Character,’ and at its close Dr. 
Joseph S. Walton, of Philadelphia, spoke in discussion of the 
topics presented, and on the points which it suggested. One 
or two others spoke briefly, and this meeting closed at 12.15. 


FIFTH-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 23. 

The devotional meeting was held at 8.30 a. m., in the hall 
in the grove, which was filledto overflowing. Brieftestimonies 
were offered by several Friends. Closing at 9, a business 
meeting of the General Conference, at which Robert S. 
Haviland presided, was then held, and a plan for the simplifi- 
cation of the machinery of the General Conferences was 
approved. 

At 1o the general meeting was held in the amphitheatre, 
it being devoted to the Educational section. Pres. William 
W. Birdsall presided, and after a period of silence, presented 
his opening address, on the question, ‘‘ Whatis Education ?”’ 
This was followed by a paper by Elizabeth Stover, of Friends’ 
Seminary, New York City, ‘‘ Education Outside the School 
and College.’’ Another paper on the same subject, by 
Prof. Charles S. Thomas, of Centre College, Kentucky, was 
read by J. Eugene Baker, of Friends’ Central School, Phila- 
delphia, the author, who had expected to be present, having 
been detained by unforeseen circumstances. 

At the close of the paper a discussion followed. Principal 
George L. Maris related incidents illustrating the educatioral 
influence of the home. Principal Edward B. Rawson spoke 
of the duty of the religious body toward education. Mary H. 
Whitson, of Philadelphia, referred to the duty of embracing 
opportunities of culture. Further remarks were briefly made 
by Alice C. Robinson, David Ferris, J. Eugene Baker, Char- 
lotte W. Cocks, Annie Cooper Lippincott, Howard M. 
Jenkins, Anna M. Jackson, Henry W. Wilbur, Lucy Griscom, 
Allen Flitcraft, and others. The session then closed witha 
period of silence, after a number of announcements had been 
made. 

SIXTH-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 24. 

The devotional meeting was held at 8.15, in the amphi- 
theatre, and was largely attended. 

[he Union for Philanthropic Labor held a business meet- 
ing at g, also inthe amphitheatre. An excellent general re- 
port of the interest manifested in Illinois Yearly Meeting in 
philanthropic work, was read, followed by the report of the 
Superintendent of the department of Capital Punishment, 
Henry H. Wilbur. (The report stated concisely the present 
status of this reform, and is a useful document on the subject.) 
Several Friends spoke briefly in discussion of the reports. 

At 10, the general meeting began, John Wm. Hutchinson 
presiding. The report of the Superintendent of the depart- 
ment of Peace, Edward Cornell, was read. Howard M. 
Jenkins then presented the paper, ‘‘ The Outlook for Peace.’’ 
In the discussion that followed a number of Friends spoke 
briefly. David Ferris appealed to Friends concerning this 
testimony. John J. Cornell related the incident when Fred- 
erick Douglass was reproved by the aged colored woman, 
Sojourner Truth, with the query, ‘‘ 1s God dead, Frederick ?”’ 
Our testimony for Peace rests on the basis of love ; he be- 
lieved progress was making. Joel Borton said this was a 
subject ever present ; he regretted that Friends had not been 
more faithful to it in years past, so that perhaps present and 
recent troubles might have been avoided. Hannah A. 
Plummer quoted the reply of Frederick Douglass to a speaker 
at the Chicago Religious Congress in 1893. Thespeaker said 
the colored race was ‘‘ doomed to extinction ; ’’ Frederick 
answered, ‘‘When Christ reigns we shall all survive.’’ 
Other speakers were Dr. Joseph S. Walton, Allen Flitcraft, 
Alice C. Robinson, Mordecai T. Bartram, Dr. Jesse H. 
Holmes, and Dr. O. E. Janney. 

Temperance was the next subject. 


The department re- 
port was read. 


Wilson S. Doan, of Indiana, then presented 
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an address on ‘‘ The Outlook for Temperance,"’ an impressive 
and extended treatment of the subject, in which he dwelt 
particularly on the asserted common-law illegality of liquor 
saloons. Alice C. Robinson opened the discussion, followed 
by William G. Brown, of Toronto, who spoke especially of 
the situation in Canada. Wilbur F. Crafts, of Washington, 
D. C., was introduced, and spoke of the injury inflicted on 
the ‘‘ heathen ’’ and ‘‘native’’ peoples by the export to them 
of intoxicating drinks. Later, a resolution commending 
international action for the suppression of such traffic was 
presented and adopted by the meeting. Mary B. Paxson, 
Hannah A. Plummer, Sarah M. Carver, and Henry W. 
Wilbur followed in the discussion. The meeting closed about 
12.15. 

The afternoon session, beginning at 2, continued until 
about 5. A paper, ‘‘ Mission Work,"’ was presented by Mary 
B. Paxson, of Philadelphia, and an interesting discussion 
followed. Henry W. Wilbur presented a paper, ‘‘ Duty of 
Friends to Social Reform,’’ and the discussion of the subject 
was continued in papers by Marion W. Chapman, ‘‘ Woman 
as a Citizen,’’ (read by Emily P. Yeo, in the writer's absence), 
and by Joel Borton, ‘‘ Christian Citizenship.’’ After discus- 
sion of these, and the transaction of some business, the 
meeting closed. 

In the evening a social gathering, a ‘‘reception,’’ was 
held in the Hallof Philosophy, from 8 to 10 o'clock, at which, 
presumably, all Friends attending the Conference were 
present, and a number of others, Chautauquans and visitors, 
besides. It was a very sociable and pleasant occasion. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FRIENDS. 
Tue Young Friends’ Association of Philadelphia, through its 
standing Committee on Literature, has been engaged since 
1896 in the preparation of a Bibliography of Friends’ Publi- 
cations from 1850 to 1900, which is intended to supplement 
and continue the well-known work of the late Joseph Smith, 
of London. 

It is proposed to include (1) all works issued since 1850, 
written or edited by members of all branches of the Society 
of Friends, and (2) all notable works by others relating to 
Friends. 

Already some 850 Titles have been accumulated, and the 
work of compilation is under way. 

In order that this work may be made as complete and 
accurate as possible, it is desired to secure the coéperation and 
assistance of all who are interested in the subject. 

We would urge Friends to make a careful examination 
of all books in their possession, and forward to the Committee 
the Titles of publications, particularly those of an obscure 
and rare character, which would be included in the scope of 
this work. By such means it is thought many Titles will be 
obtained which otherwise might escape notice. 

As much difficulty has been experienced in obtaining 
complete and accurate lists and details of Foreign authors 
and publications, we would earnestly appeal to our English 
Friends to extend to us their interest and coéperation. 

We would urge authors and publishers to send us the 
names of their works and publications, together with short 
biographical sketches and the other data necessary to a com- 
plete and full record as indicated above. 

Only by such interest and coéperation can our Committee 
hope to make this compilation a complete and trustworthy 
Bibliography of the Society of Friends. 

On behalf of the Literature Committee of the Young 
Friends’ Association of Philadelphia. 

MORGAN BUNTING, 

HOWARD M. JENKINS, 

MARY JANNEY, 

ALBERT CooK MYERS. 
Philadelphia, Sixth month 1, 1900. 








to the London £xrfress, are laboring to establish an institute 
for the practice of massage or muscular manipulation, which 
opens up a wide and profitable field to the sightless, as owing 
to the compensating development of the sense of touch the 
blind excel in this work. 
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DAYS IN SWITZERLAND.—II. 


Extracts from Private Letters. 


MEIRINGEN, Seventh month 26.—We seem to con- 
sider each new place a little more interesting than the 
last. This is really true of Brienz, which is quaint 
and pleasing in the extreme. Our approach to it was 
over the pretty little lake Brienz in the steamer 
Jungfrau. As we neared the town, we were enter- 
tained by the several washerwomen washing clothes 
on the stones in the lake. It is a very old village, 
and most picturesque, with its narrow streets, lined 
with overhanging eaves, and each window a bower 
of blooming plants. Brienz is the centre of the 
wood-carving industry, and we were interested in 
visiting the wood-carving school, where the boys 
were doing very fine work. A short car ride brought 
us to Meiringen and we are at the Wildermann Hotel, 
which, however, is not as untamed as the name would 
suggest. We drove out to see the wonderful gorge 
made in the mountain by the plunging Aare river. 
In some places it is not more than two yards wide, 
and the river rushes on between the steep rock banks 
made by its own mad hurry. Great effort and much 
money have been expended to make it safe for visitors, 
in the way of tunnels, paths braced by iron rods, etc. 
At one place a waterfall springs into it from the 
mountain side. We were entertained while there by 
a man, evidently a German school teacher, who had 
perhaps a dozen boys with knapsacks, and spikes in 
shoes, ready foratramp. He was telling them about 
the strange formation in a way they could not get 
from books. 

We are in readiness for a 6.30 start in the morning 
for our drive. Satisfactory seats could not be se- 
cured in the diligence, so we have secured a “ return 
carriage,’ which is one that has brought travellers 
over from the direction we want to go, and is waiting 
here for passengers to take back. It is a much less 
expensive arrangement and we anticipate much pleas- 
ure in our mountain ride and climb—30 miles, to- 
morrow—up to Grimsell Pass, where we are to sleep, 
and next day go to the entrance of St. Gothard 
tunnel, which we shall see, even if we think it best 
not to go through it. 

27th,6 p.m. At Gletch. Within two feet of the 
Rhine river, which rises in the Rhone glacier, not 
twenty minutes’ walk from this hotel, ‘Glacier due 
Rhone.”’ I do not know how or where to begin to 
give you an idea of the magnificent and sublime 
scenery we have had since our early start in the com- 
fortable carriage from Meiringen this morning. To-day 
has been full of deepest interest, and we feel ourselves 
richly favored to enjoy such privileges. All day we 
have followed the impetuous, rushing Aare to its source 
in the glacier here, and we now see, too, where the 
Rhine gets all its hurry and tumble of deep, blue water. 
The waterfalls in the Aare are truly wonderful—that 
at Haudegg we think as beautiful as any we have 
ever seen. We climbed up, up, up over_ magnificent 
roads, which zig-zag with sharp curves up the moun- 
tains. At 6,160 feet high we stopped at Grimsell 


Hospice, on the dreary-looking Grimsell lake, so far 
Mountains, rocks, and 


away from any other abode. 
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tons of snow in every direction and far above the 
tree line. It was really cheerful to see six active 
little St. Bernard pups—so cute and pretty we each 
wanted to bring one home. We then climbed higher, 
7,103 feet, to the Grimsell Pass, where we left the 
Canton Berne and came down to Gletch for the night, 
and in the morning go up again to Furka Pass. It 
is cold up here in this unusual spot, shut off from 
the world by snow-capped mountains. As I sit out 
in the garden I am interested in seeing so many 
parties drive up for the night in large carriages, five- 
horse diligences, etc., about as we looked a half-hour 
ago, when we arrived. As we are in quest of novel 
sights we went at once to see the herd of 150 goats 
milked, pretty little creatures, black and white. We 
are told the milk is “only given to the servants.”’ 
A flock of nice-looking, mouse-colored cows is more 
to our liking, and they are well cared for. 

Lucerne, 29th.—To make complete my account 
of our more than charming carriage trip, I will add 
that we were ready yesterday for a 6 o'clock start, 
and we realized how far our Gletch sleeping-place 
(5,775 feet high) was from other human abode and 
from railroad communication, when we saw fifteen 
diligences and dozens of carriages with one, two, three, 
four, and five horses ready to carry happy parties in 
one direction or the other. The 250 guests had every 
one either walked or were driven to the high point. 
It did make us feel cold to see the ice in the river, 
washed down from the glacier, and it seemed almost 
out of place to have such delicious, wild strawberries 
fordinner. The boys walked a good deal, and brought 
to me in delight the beautiful Alpine flowers. No 
words of mine can describe the grandeur as we 
climbed up and up to Furka Pass, 7,990 feet high, 
then down the beautiful valley of Urseren to Ander- 
matt, where we lunched.: Here the wayside shrines 
begin, and we see them on all sides. It was inter- 
esting to see the beginning of St. Gothard tunnel, 
even if we are well satisfied that we have decided not 
to go through it. We admired the curved tunnels, 
which brought us down more than 2,000 feet in 28 
miles to Altdorf. William Tell’s country is beautiful, 
and tells its story more beautifully than books can do. 
We love the Swiss independence, as we do their 
beautiful free flag of red and white, and we do not 
wonder at their love of country when we see the 
peasant boys enjoying the pictures in the quaint 
Lucerne bridges, where Swiss history is so graphically 
depicted. 

7.30 p.m. We are having our first day of rain 
since we left home, and even now there are “ let-ups 
enough for us to slip out for a few minutes at a time 
to enjoy beautiful Lucerne. It is cooler now and that 
is a great satisfaction. The swans in the lake before 
the hotel, the white ones and the black with white 
heads are having fine frolic in the rain, and look very 
pretty as they glide back and forth under the old 
bridges, which we visited in the early morning. 

We went to the old cathedral and the cemetery, 
so bedecked with floral designs—many of them made 
to last, in iron and china, others tied with long rib- 
bons. We saw several basins of fresh Alpine roses, 
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really inspiring, and also several photographs of the 
occupants framed in the tombstones. It all seemed 
rather uncanny, and says he decided he does 
not want to go to Canterbury cathedral. The Leon 
of Lucerne is fine, and we had a good time admir- 
ing it. 

31st. To-day finds us again happy in poking 
about Lucerne. My boys started off to explore the 
town, and I went independently, first to the market, 
which gives such a good idea of the real life and ways 
of the people. At no place have I found them more 
interesting and individual than here, for I saw real 
peasant life, as they brought their wares to market, 
some in quaint boats, others in the little carts drawn 
by dogs, and there was at least one ox-cart. Cheese 
was much in evidence, and it was interesting to see 
the little round cakes on so many of the stands, with 
really nice-looking vegetables, fruits, and berries in 
the cutest little baskets, in place of our cheap boxes. 
Chickens, ducks, rabbits, and pups were offered for 
sale along the street. tells us if he had had fifty 
francs in his pocket he would never have brought 
them home, but would have come with the dearest 
little St. Bernard pup under his arm instead. 

The rain seems to have ceased and we are con- 
sidering going up the Rigi after lunch to spend the 
night. I think our trip would scarcely have been 
possible without the gray bag. It is familiarly called 
the “wad,” and anything forgotten at the last mo- 
ment, is brought to me with ‘“‘ Meine, cannot thee put 
this in the wad ?”’ which fortunately never gets quite 
full. 

Rigi, Kulm, Eighth month 1.—You will see our 
plan for the Rigi matured yesterday, and again I can 
report a grand success. We enjoyed our ride, first 
on boat on Lake Lucerne to Vitznau, then on the 
railroad to this height of 5,905 feet. One charming 
view after another opened before us, and we even 
found pleasure in the nearer one of little maidens, 
offering us through the windows of the car wild 
strawberries in the pretty little baskets (homemade) 
of grass. The sunset was much finer than we had 
hoped for, and after dinner we were delighted to see 
the new moon, and to bid it good-by, as it slipped 
away behind the snowy mountains. The many little 
villages, lighted by electricity, dotting the mountain 
sides, made a most attractive picture. Our feather 
beds (on top) were most acceptable, and none of us 
knew anything until the Alpine horn at 4 o’clock 
resounded from point to point. We were all out to 
see the first glow of the rising sun, and more than 
beautiful it was, lighting all the mountains with a rose 
tint. It was perfectly clear, the only clouds being 
over the lakes below us. Our bread and honey 
breakfast came at 5.30 and we were glad of the 
warming of coffee and hot milk. At 8 o'clock we 
return to Lucerfte, and shall have to bid good-by to 
the grand Swiss mountains, as in the morning we 
move on, but we shall probably go to some new 
delight. W. 


THE world's births amount to 36,792,000 every year, 
100,800 every day, 4,300 every hour, 70 every minute or one 
and a fraction every second. 
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FROM THE DOUKHOBORS. 
From Joseph S. Elkinton's Letters in Philadelphia Friend. 


On Seventh month | they were in the village of Sla- 
wanka, where the houses were built against the bank, 
somewhat resembling huts in appearance. The prin- 
cipal man of the place, Vasily Kabatoff (and a 
princely looking one he was), had vacated his house 
for their use, where they enjoyed the luxury of hot 
and cold water and a good night’s rest. ‘ We 
walked out before breakfast to get a little fresh air, 
and | saw a sight that did me good—a regular barn- 
yard scene—horses, oxen, cows, and calves, the best 
show I had seen amongst them. We were shown a 
pan of eggs last evening. <A few of the Doukhobors 
were a little discouraged lest their crops should fail 
them, as there had been a little frost, but I trust their 
courage will not fail. 

‘‘They are an interesting people and although 
we would in no wise wish to change residences with 
them, yet happiness is to be found in these humble 
houses, and there are persons residing in them of 
marked character, as regards physical, intellec- 
tual, and religious ability or experience. We had a 
good meeting.”’ 

On arrival at the next village they were met by 
some thirty-two girls and fifteen boys, who gave them 
an audience before dinner was served by the women. 
The latter are very helpful at all times. 

‘There were several sick in this settlement 
(Blagodarnaija) with the greatest fatality (11) in any 
village yet visited. Typhoid fever may have done its 
work. It is solemn work moving among the sick 
and afflicted, but may result in an enlargement both 
of experience and of understanding.” 

The Doukhobors in the different villages wished 
their many kind friends in the distance to know how 
much they appreciated the gifts received during the 
winter. 

‘Seventh month 2.—Arrived at Pokrofka before 
dinner and took a little rest. This is the first village 
we have entered to know that its property was held 
by individuals, and not its community; there was 
therefore quite a contrast in the properties. It did 
not seem as though they had been out of their dug- 
outs long. There are a few who still live in their 
caves, but I have only seen two places where the 
stables were under the same roof, or that the entrance 
had to be through the stable, which is a different state 
of affairs from last winter. 

‘‘ We saw in one house a man of ninety-nine years 
of age, still possessing powers of comprehension, and 
seemingly in a sweet spirit. In another place our 
sympathies were drawn out on behalf of a younger 
person who was in debt for a horsethat died. As we 
parted it was here, as in most if not all other occa- 
sions, with a message and thanks to their brothers 
and sisters in Philadelphia. ” 

‘* Although the number of horses and cows would 
indicate a degree of thrift, on the whole, the village 
was behind most places where there was a similar 
number on the community system.” 

‘‘Proceeded on to the village Spasofka. There 
was quite a gathering in front of one of their houses, 
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but we decided to do our visiting before supper and 
have our meeting afterwards, which course we pur- 
sued. We did not find so many disabled, and we had 
an interesting time in our social converse through our 
interpreter (Simeon Roreaff) who is the leading man. 
He has a very nicely fitted-out cottage with regular 
bedsteads, etc. ; one of his sons is a carpenter and is 
out working for a farmer at two dollars a day. We 
have seen several regularly fitted out blacksmith 
shops within the past few days. 

“ After supper we had our meeting, in which 
Jonathan and I were deeply engaged ; adjourned at 
ten o'clock, feeling that we had done enough for one 
day.” 

‘“‘ The finest grain fields seen among the colonists 
were in view near the village Terpenie, where the sick 
were assisted. The last house we came to, and where 
we were to dine, was the residence of the dear grand- 
mother of the Doukhobors, Anastasja Virigin. She 
has six sons in exile in Siberia, and one other son 
died on the way there. She also has a grandson 
among the exiles. 

“Her son Peter was about the most noted of 
these. She is eighty-four years of age, clear and 
bright in her intellect. She has a daughter living 
with her, the table was bountifully furnished, and she 
said she enjoyed having us to dinner, and we told her 
it was a privilege to be there. 

“There are seven women in this village whose 
husbands are in exile, and when we were assembled 
together in a meeting capacity, we had a letter read 
from Ivan Kinkin, the translation of which was in ef- 
fect, ‘Is it true that the Quakers are striving to get 
our release from here? May the Lord direct their 
steps that we may get to you, and worship our 
Heavenly Father with you, and so we wish the Lord 
to help, that we may be with our mother and see you 
all. We send our best messages to our friends the 
Quakers, for their Christianity and love in their 
hearts, and remain your loving brother, father, and 
son-in-law, Ivan Kinkin.’ 

“The reading of this letter was a good beginning 
for our meeting, which proved, before it closed (in 
my view), the crowning meeting thus far in this visit. 
We entered into feeling with them, and they were ad- 
dressed in the ability afforded, the opportunity closing 
with a remarkable prayer by J. E. R.” 





On the right side of the caste question in the South may 
be mentioned an incident during the meeting of the Educa- 
tional Association in Charleston, S.C. The sexton of the 
Unitarian church, who, by the way, owns the building, had 
some of the leading colored delegates staying with him. On 
Sunday he brought them to ‘‘his church,’’ as he said, and 
took them into one of the prominent seats in the body of the 
church. No objection was made, it was only noticed.—/nde- 
pendent. 


Tue Chilian Congress has voted $2,500,000 (Chilian cur- 
rency) for a cargo of cars, the greater portion of which will 
be purchased in the United States. Tenders have also been 


invited for building the great iron bridge over the River 
Maipu. 


In 1899 the United States led the world with 10,702,209 
tons of steel. Germany came second with 6,290,434 tons. 
Great Britain next with 4,933,010 tons. 
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QUAKERTOWN, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
at the home of Richard Johnson. The President, Wm. P. 
Roberts, opened the meeting by reading the 61st Psalm. 
Walter Johnson read a chapter of ‘‘Thomas’s History of 
Friends in America.’’ Ella Kinsey read a portion of the 
Discipline relating to ‘‘ CivilGovernment.’’ Anna E. Jordan 
gave a recitation, ‘‘ Liberty Bell.’’ Another was given by 
Annie S. Ball, entitled ‘‘ Under Sealed Orders.’’ A select 
reading was given by Wm. P. Roberts on ‘‘ Peace.’’ A paper 
prepared and read by Elmer Jordan, subject, ‘‘ Our Failures 
and Successes,’’ was much appreciated. We had with us 
several visitors, F. Ida Baldwin, of George School, Morgan 
Smulling, of West Chester, Anna and Ethel Ball, each of 
whom gave us a recitation. These were well received, and 
our mid-summer meeting was made a very pleasant one. 
After roll-call and sentiments, a short silence was observed. 
We adjourned to meet the third Fifth-day of Ninth month, at 
the home of Dr. Wm. H. and E. Irene Meredith. 
A. S. B., Cor. Sec. 


A LITTLE BOY’S LETTER. 


BESIDE the lamp he sat so still, 
While opposite a book I read ; 
All silent was the room until 
He raised his fair and golden head, 
And laughed a silvery laugh, and came 
Bringing a tiny note to me. 
On it was oddly scrawled my name ; 
Writer and postman, too, was he. 


Then, laying down my book, I read 
The words my little boy had penned ; 
Before his face wee hands were spread, 
So shyly, till I reached the end. 
No line upon the printed page 
Could half the blessedness bestow, 
If penned by poet or by sage: 
‘* My Papa, dear, I love you so!"’ 


Oh! dimpled hands, all stained with ink ; 

Deep, earnest eyes that beamed with pride ; 
My heart is weary when I think 

How soon you wandered from my side. 
Therefore this letter is to me 

A message from the unknown shore, 
And treasured in my heart shall be 

Each dear, sweet word forevermore ! 

—George Cooper. 


THE PLOWMAN TO HIS BRETHREN. 


WE own no masters, we that walk with God 
In work-day garments smelling of the sod ; 
We bear no yoke that others must not bear, 
Except of greater love and tenderer care ; 

We bow not down with burdens on us laid, 
But lift them up for whom the load was made; 
For upright must we be, and stand erect, 

The almoners of God to his elect. 


Not ours to judge who ‘tis that makes demands, 
Ours but to see the piteous, outstretched hands ; 
For unto us thé cotters be as kings— 
All—all in need of what the harvest brings ; 
And be that what it will we must be just, 
For it is only given us in trust : 
We will not question whose the cry or call, 
But be God's almoners to one and all. 
—John P. Sjolander, in Independent. 


THE highest point at which flowering plants have been 
found was in Tibet, at 19,200 feet. Nine species were re- 
corded at 19,000 feet or higher. 
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THE WALDMEIER ASYLUM. 


Theophilus Waldmeier, (a Swiss), and his wife, Friends in con- 
nection with the English body, long engaged in mission work in Syria, 
were in the United States a few years ago, to get aid to provide an 
asylum for the insane near Beyrout. They have succeeded in estab- 
lishing it, and the following extracts from a letter in Faith and Works, 
(Phila. ), gives a description of it. The reader should be reminded 
that no such provision for the insane had ever been made in the 
Oriental countries ; the undertaking was entirely new. 


To any interested in this first work for the insane in 
Syria, an account of our visit to Asfurieyeh might 
not prove untimely. The steamer arrived at Beyrout 
soon after breakfast, and we landed immediately in 
small boats. The sea was so very rough we were 
glad to reach the shore safely, where we were quickly 


put into the waiting carriages and driven to the 
Asylum. Asfurieyeh is perhaps three miles from 
Beyrout. But the road is fine and broad, and lined 
with trees, figs and mulberries. 

At the door of the Administration Building stood 
Theophilus Waldmeier and his wife to greet us, which 
they did most heartily, not for our own sakes only 
but also for the sake of their many friends whom we 
represented. 

The Asylum is built on a large piece of ground 
on a hill side near Beyrout, some 400 feet above the 
sea, and well stocked with fruit trees. At present 
there are three buildings finished. The Administra- 
tion Building, in which are the offices and rooms for the 
Waldmeiers, the doctor, etc., is furnished and already 
in use. The American and Swiss cottages, the latter 
for men, the other for women, are built but not 
entirely finished. They are of stone, and both face 
the Administration Building, but some little distance 
away. They are square in shape, two stories high, 
and very substantial looking, both inside and out, and 
quite modern in appearance. The floors are of large 
tiles; many of the rooms have double doors. Each 
room is to have iron bedsteads, but we did not find 
out what other furnishing there would be. The views 
from the windows were beautiful even on this rainy 
day, in one direction looking up to the Lebanon 
mountains, and in another out to the waters of the 
Mediterranean. Each cottage will accommodate 
twenty patients. We were told some were ready to 
enter as soon as the doctor can come, but his arrival 
has been delayed by illness. 

The grounds outside were still in some disorder 
from the building. There was very little grass, for 
instance, but there are all kinds of trees and vineyards, 
and whole hedges of roses, so that in time, and that 
not far distant, it ought to be a most delightful spot. 

It was charming to hear Fareeda Waldmeier tell 
in her simple way how the work had been accom- 
plished. How the inefficiency and ignorance of the 
workman had required the constant supervision of 
‘‘my dear husband.” So that they had been obliged 
to live on the spot, even when the accommodations 
consisted only of a shed. The plans also were 
largely prepared by Theophilus Waldmeier, being 
adapted from our Western ideas to suit the Eastern. 
The work has told upon him, and he seemed older 
than when I had seen him some few years since, but 
he is still full of enthusiasm. 














THE PLACE OF THE OLD-FASHIONED 
COLLEGE. 


From the inaugural address of President W. P. Kane, at Wabash 
College, Indiana. 


First of all, the historic college is built on the idea 
that its work is to educate men; not simply to edu- 
cate the intellect, nor to train the hand or the eye or 
any other fractional part, but to educate the man 
himself. 

The work of the old-fashioned college is to lay 
the foundation for a complete manhood. Its aim is 
not to make specialists, but to make men; to furnish 
through its courses of instruction and through all the 
appointments of its influence that which will bring to 
the student a well-rounded development and disci- 
pline of mind and body and spirit, so that he shall 
be able to step forth from the college, not only con- 
scious of his powers, but in command of them, —able 
to summon and direct them in this channel or that, 
which he may choose for a life-work. 

With that ability it will be no great task for him 
to become a specialist in any line which he may elect. 
Without that ability he never can become a specialist 
of real power. He lacks the foundation on which to 
build. Stedfast height always means stedfast depth. 
The higher the oak goes into the air, the deeper its 
roots strike into the ground. The tent which is 
erected in its place to-night only to be taken down 
again to-morrow needs no laying of deep foundations ; 
but the castle which is to stand for centuries, and 
which will have to resist, again and again, the shock 
of war, must have foundations which go deep into 
the ground and extend broadly beneath the stately 
WR. «2 41% 

President Mark Hopkins, one of the noblest edu- 
cators of the century, once said that the strength, 
the excellency of the New England system, is that it 
aims to produce, and does produce, a broad and 
thorough culture of the whole man; that it lays 
strong and deep foundations for future building. 
First is the broad foundation, then the narrow spe- 
cialty ; first the laying of course after course of heavy 
stones underground, then the heavenward stretch of 
the spire. The youth thus trained can carry his 
specialty to a point undreamed of by one trained in 
a narrower fashion. ‘ 

I know this is not popular doctrine. We live in 
an age of hurry. The spirit of haste is everywhere. 
The traveller asks for the shortest route and the 
quickest train. The student is impatient to reach 
what he calls the end ; that is, to get into his life- 
work. Foundation-laying is toilsome. It seems to 
be barren of any present or adequate result. It is 
out-of-sight work. No walls are rising, and it is not 
easy for the impatient, youthful mind to grasp the 
full meaning of the connection between the founda- 
tion and the superstructure. 

Nevertheless, that connection exists, and it is 
vital. It is with this foundation-work that the old- 
fashioned college has largely to do. It is concerned, 
not so.much about the finishing as about the begin- 
ning ; not so much about the particular channel in 
which the awakened and trained powers shall be 
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directed, but in their unfolding and discipline. 
In other words, the college has to do with the making 
of a man who may or may not afterward become a 
specialist. Its purpose is, not to train men for 
specific functions, but for the supreme function of 
living. 

The man must precede the teacher, the artist, the 
writer, the successful achiever in any particular line. 
The first essential is, not that the man shall know 
something, but that he shall be something. For that 
matter, that is the last essential as well as the first. 
Therefore I argue that the chief concern of education 
has to do with the qualities of manhood,—mental, 
physical, moral, and spiritual. It is not clear that 
the same methods and processes that are fitted to 
direct trained powers into proper channels are also 
fitted for the development and discipline of these same 
powers. Here, then, is the legitimate work of the 
college. It is fundamental and persistent; it yields 
to no invasion ; it acknowledges no successor ; it is in 
no danger of being superseded. 

I do not overlook the attempts that have been 
made, and that are being made, to combine the col- 
lege and the professional school. The attempts seek 
justification on the plea that life is too short to give to 
each its distinct place and period ; that, in the interest 
of haste, compromise and combination must be 
resorted to. It is urged that a young man cannot 
afford to give so many years of his early life to the 
work of preparation, that the absorbing activities that 
wait for him are too pressing ; but that is not a full 
statement of the case. 

I admit the urgency, but the demand is not simply 
for men, but for men strong enough to grapple with 
the problems that are to be solved. The result turns 
not so much on when we arrive, but on what it is 
that arrives. Inthe end, it will be found that an 
institution cannot, in the space of four years, do the 
work of both college and university. It will also be 
found that the work of the college can neither be 
curtailed nor omitted without serious loss. The most 
potent factor in this world next to the divine is man. 

Let us keep clearly before us the distinction 
between the man and his furnishings,—his equipment ; 
the man and the knowledge which the mind acquires. 
To know how to get knowledge, and to be able to 
command it, is of more importance than the knowl- 

edge itself. President Eliot puts the truth strongly 
when he says, ‘‘the real purpose of education is not 
knowledge, but power to get knowledge.” In the 
workman, the trained hand is of more importance 
than the tool which it holds, although it needs the 
tool for its work. The trained mind is more import- 
ant than the hand which it commands, although the 
hand is an indispensable servant. So the scholar is 
more than his scholarship ; the thinker is more than 
the thought which he produces. It is important that 
the soldier have good weapons. It is still more 
important that the weapons be in the hands of a 
thoroughly trained soldier. ; 

Wherever you turn in the affairs of life it is the 
man that counts rather than his special equipment in 
this particular line or that. Not that equipment is 
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unnecessary, or that it is to be undervalued, but it is 
of secondary value. It is important to have both, 
but it is also important to keep the emphasis where 
it belongs. If either be curtailed, let it be the one 
of lesser significance. If either be sacrificed let it 
not be that which is fundamental, and without which 
the other counts for but little. In other words, the 
old-fashioned historic college stands for that which is 
fundamental in education. It has not given place, 
and will not. Current judgment may be swayed and 
turned aside for a while toward this substitute or that, 
but it is bound to come back when it has had time to 
recover. 

I am not calling in question either the value or 
the necessity of the university, or the various grades 
of technical schools that are being multiplied through- 
out the land. I most heartily believeinthem. They 
have their place and an important work to perform. 
I do not believe, however, that such institutions 
supersede the historic old-fashioned college. I do 
not believe they can do the work that the college has 
done and is doing to-day. There need be no antag- 
onism ; there should be no unfriendly disparagement. 
Each in its legitimate work should be an incitement 
and aid to the other. 

I do not share in the fear expressed by some that 
the college, and especialiy the small college, is 
doomed. I do not believe it. It holds its place by 
sovereign right, and will hold it. The col- 
lege that recognizes its place and function is in no 
danger of being supplanted. It needs only to be 
stedfast and self-respecting. It has no occasion either 
to imitate or quarrel. Let it do its work, and do it 
well. Some range must be conceded to the 
spirit of experimentation which has entered into the 
souls of educators ; but it is safe to predict that the 
field of the college will remain when present uncer- 
tainties have passed away, and that in its field the 
college will be supreme. The university will be built 
on, but not out of, the college. 


A SERIES of observations in the Dukedom of Lippe, 
Germany, from 1879 to 1885, shows how remarkably subject 


oaks are to be struck. The total was 153 oak trees, against 
21 beech, 17 pine, 54 fir, 4 birch, 7 larch, and 5 ash trees. 
Nevertheless, beech and pine were more numerous, and fir 
trees far more so. The beech is often spoken of as most 
immune of forest trees, and the above observations seem to 
confirm this ; for the numbers of birch, larch, and ash are 
presumably much behind the favorite fuel timber of German 
forests. Of the others, a table which gives attention to the 
relative number grown shows that, were these equal, for every 
beech tree struck there would be 4 pines, 26 firs, and 57 
oaks. —Exchange. 


The interest which Madame Lilli Lehmann has taken in 
saving the song-birds of America, has given a special signifi- 
cance to her appearance in society. Not long ago a com- 
mittee of ladies called upon her in New York, and asked her 
to sing for their pet charity. ‘‘I will do so upon one condi- 
tion,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ What is that?’’ ‘‘It is that you 
promise me never again to wear song-birds’ feathers upon 
your hats.’" The promise was given, and Madame Lehmann 
sang. 


FRUITERERS have reaped a rich harvest from travellers for 
Europe this year. The basket of fruit has almost completely 
usurped the place of the box of flowers as a farewell gift. 
—[New York Post. ] 
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EVENING MEETINGS FOR WORSHIP. 


From an article in Friends’ Quarterly Examiner (London), by 
Georgina King Lewis,—daughter of Dr. Stoughton, a prominent 
minister,—she, herself, a Friend. 


SEVERAL references have lately been made to the 
small attendance at our evening meetings for worship, 
and it has been thought by some that the great differ- 
ence in numbers between the morning and evening 
gatherings on First-days is peculiar to Friends. 

From my father’s position I have had some 
opportunities of judging of the condition of Noncon- 
formist congregations all over the country—Wes- 
leyans, Congregationalists, and other free churches— 
and the conviction I have formed is that those who 
are in a fairly prosperous position in life do not 
usually attend a place of worship twice a day, as was 
formerly the case. It was different forty years ago. 
I recall my father’s congregation at Kensington from 
1855 to 1865 as being so crowded on Sunday even- 
ings that extra seats had to be placed all down the 
aisles to accommodate the hearers. This state of 
things is ancient history now, and from what I know 
the change is very general. For ten years after 
leaving Kensington my father preached up and down 
the country, and was much impressed with the fre 
quent testimony that the evening congregations were 
so much smaller than the morning ones. 

The enormous increase of religious periodical and 
permanent literature, which supplies educated people 
with material for thought ; the stress and strain of 
business life, which is so great that numbers of men 
consider they need the physical rest of home, are no 
doubt reasons why many refrain from ‘“‘ the assembling 
of themselves together.” 

The centre of Christian life is shifted a little. 
Worship was the chief thing in older days ; adoration 
of God, communion with Christ, a love of meeting 
together with fellow-Christians were common delights; 
but there was a lack then of personal contact with the 
outside world, with the outcast and destitute. More, 
far more, are helped now in their outward circum- 
stances ; fewer, I think, are converted. It has been 
recognized that Christians must feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, visit the sick, go to the prisoner ; 
and all this is being done, thank God ; but the danger 
is that in the swing of the pendulum we may forget 
that without the worship and the spiritual communion 
we cannot go to our fellow-men in the power of the 
Holy Ghost, and that with our gifts we are to be 
‘“‘ witnesses for Christ ’’—‘‘ workers with God.” 

We have gone into the world, but we have for- 
gotten that we have, as a consequence, even more 
need to commune with the Divine, and humbly to 
worship, to ‘‘ keep ourselves unspotted.” And hence 
we are not the spiritual force in the world that our 
forefathers were, and men and women do not come to 
us, as of old, with the cry, ‘‘ What must I do to be 
saved?’’ They know we can, and do, give them 
bread, money, raiment, and better dwellings ; but they 
are shy of asking the way to God, because we are not 
so bold to proclaim it. There is plenty of activity, 
but with all the consecrated men and women, how 
lamentably little do we reach the masses! We are 
getting to rely too much on methods, too little on 
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God ; and though we are living under the dispensa- 
tion of the Spirit, we are apt to forget that it is only 
in the “‘ power from on high” that the work, the or- 
ganizatian, the money, can be rightfully and sucess- 
fully used for the conversion of mankind to God. 

‘Evening meetings should be definitely directed 
to the ingathering of the people.” Most assuredly 
they should ; but if the people come, how can they 
imagine we care for their conversion if only a handful 
of Christians attend, and those who have “‘ tasted that 
the Lord is gracious’ have not the courage to stand 
up and bid their fellow-creatures come to Christ ? 

I entirely agree that to change the mode 
of our meetings is not necessary if we wish to improve 
matters. If those who meet in the morning would 
come out at night with the burden of souls on their 
hearts and in much prayer, determined to be faithful 
to the Heavenly Voice, we should see a great change. 

As one looks back upon the past history of our 
Society and reads of the suffering for conscience’ 
sake, a feeling of humiliation comes over us at the 
thought of how little inconvenience some are in- 
clined to put themselves to that the Gospel may have 
‘“‘ free course and be glorified.” 
















































Birds Killed by the Arc Lights. 
The Friend, Philadelphia. 
In the City Hall, Philadelphia, an interesting record has been 
kept by W. L. Baily of observations on birds, which owe their 


destruction to electric arc lights, that are arranged in a circle 
around a statue of William Penn. The first victim to a death 
by electricity seems to have been a ‘‘sora rail’’ picked up 
in Eighth month, 1897. Since that time records have been 
kept of all birds found, their species being noted and the con- 
ditions of the weather. During migratory periods every 
morning was apt to reveal several dead birds near the lights. 
Five hundred and twenty-nine specimens have been secured. 
The Philadelphia Press thus summarizes W. L. Baily's 
account : 

W. L. Baily states that he finds it a most convenient, as 
well as fairly accurate way of observing the fall migraton of 
birds, the electrician of the tower merely pushing the button 

. and the lights doing the rest. The weather data, its severity, 
changes of temperatnre, moonlight, etc., being especially 
noted as affecting the flight and number of victims. Obser- 

vations show that in the fall of 1897 only about thirty were 
| led astray, and six the following spring ; while during a short 
period in Ninth month, 1898, thirty-two were added to the 

: list. During the great parade and Industrial Exposition of 

; last year, when especial illumination was made and four fes- 

toons of lamps hung from the rim of Penn's hat, the harvest 
of birds was greatly increased, no less than 452 birds being 

j picked up in two months. The writer thinks that the reason 

j so few old birds strike the lightis that they are experienced 

travellers, while the young birds, like children, are fascinated 
by the light and are lured to destruction. This is especially 

' so on dark and stormy nights when the birds fly nearer the 

: earth. On moonlight nights no birds strike, except toward 

morning after the moon has disappeared. Another fact is 
noticed that birds not only migrate in the early evening, but 
all night until break of day. 








































































































































































































"Why We Live Longer Than Our Ancestors. 

Ir has generally been assumed that the marked increase in 
life prospects during this century was entirely explained by 
improvements in sanitation. Buta paper lately read to the 
Royal Society brings forward another probable cause. It 
' was written by Miss M. Beeton, G. U. Yule, and Prof. Karl 
Pearson, and it is the more interesting to cur Society as three- 
quarters of the data were obtained from Quaker records. It 
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is, of course, well known that long-lived parents transmit a 
corresponding ‘‘expectation’’ of life. The present investi. 
gation was to find whether or no there was, further, a relation 
between the longevity of parents and the size of their families, 
For American fathers and mothers the records of the Whitne, 
family were taken, the requisite total of 1,000 being made u; 
in the case of the mothers, from the English Backhouse Family 
records. English fathers were culled from ‘‘The Landed 
Gentry ’’; but for mothers recourse to Quaker records was 
again necessary. Nowhere else could they find the desired 
data. The result is that, dividing the parents into long and 
short lived halves, nearly two-thirds of the American children 
came under the long-lived half. There was less difference in 
the case of the English, but it was still marked. Hence, 
each generation, more than half, have reasonable expectation 
of living longer than the average of the previous generation. 
The probable increase for the three generations in a century 
is found to approach two years.— Zhe Friend (London). . 


Paupering Students. 
FREE tuition, free room rent, free text books, and some 
spending money are among the inducements regularly and 
unblushingly held out to young men whose ultimate business 


in life will be to lead the religious thought and work of the 
community. To call such misplaced charity ‘‘ pauperiza- 
tion,’’ as has been done, is to use a term none too strong. 

It would not be difficult to show that such wholesale dis- 
tribution of money, or money's worth, has had a positively 
debilitating effect upon the ministry, and has robbed the pro- 
fessional of much of the independence and manly vigor 
which it ought by all means to exhibit. In his now famous 
indictment of theological education—an indictment which, 
we are convinced, will ultimately be seen to have been one 
of the most notable of recent educational steps—President 
Hyde of Bowdoin College laid his finger upon this as one of 
the most unsound spots in the whole structure, and a condi- 
tion in the continuance of which makes impossible a theolog- 
ical education adapted to the needs of the modern world.— 
[New York Evening Post. ] 





How Glaciers Do Their Work. 
In general, glaciers give soil to high and low places almost 
alike, says John Muir in the August A//antic, while water- 
currents are dispensers of special blessings, constantly tending 


to make the ridges poorer and the valleys richer. Glaciers 
mingle all kinds of material together, mud particles and 
boulders fifty feet in diameter ; water, whether in oozing cur- 
rents or passionate torrents, discriminates both in the size and 
shape of the material it carries. Glacier mud is the finest 
meal ground for any use in the park, and its transportation 
into lakes and as foundations for flowery garden meadows 
was the first work that the young rivers were called on to do. 
Bogs occur only in shallow alpine basins where the climate is 
cool enough for sphagnum, and where the surrounding topo- 
graphical conditions are such that they are safe, even in the 
most copious rains and thaws, from the action of flood cur- 
rents capable of carrying rough gravel and sand, but where 
the water supply is nevertheless constant. The mosses dying 
from year to year gradually give rise to those rich, spongy 
peat-beds in which so many of our dearest alpine plants 
delight to dwell. 

The strong winds that occasionally sweep the high 
Sierra play a more important part in the distribution of 
special soil beds than at is first sight recognized, carrying 
forward considerable quantities of sand and gravel, flakes of 
mica, etc., and depositing them in fields and beds beautifully 
ruffled and embroidered and adapted to the wants of some of 
the hardiest and handsomest of Alpine shrubs and flowers. 
The more resisting of the smooth, solid glacier polished domes 
and ridges can hardly be said to have any soil at all, while 
others, beginning to give way to the weather, are thinly 
sprinkled with coarse, angular gravel. Some of them are 
full of crystals, which as the surface of the rock is decom- 
posed are set free, covering the summits and rolling down the 
sides in minute avalanches, giving rise to zones and beds of 
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crystalline soil. In some instances the various crystals occur | 


only here and there, sprinkled in the gray gravel like daisies 
in a sod; but in others half or more is made up of crystals, 
and the glow of the imbedded or loosely strewn gems and 
their colored gleams and glintings at different times of the 


that grow among them, and console them for being so com- 
pletely outshone. 


A Praying Engineer. 


SoME weeks ago it was my privilege to ride from New York | 


to Albany on the engine of the Empire State express. The 
engineer was a little, bronzed, weather-beaten man of nearly 
fifty. He ran around his engine with oil-can in hand, then 


climbed to his place and waited for the conductor's signal to 
start. When it came he made a quick motion, seized the 
lever, and we were off. 





71 
For exactly three hours the telegraph poles sped past, and 
we rolled and thundered onward through towns, villages, 
cities, over switches, cross-tunnels, and viaducts at the terrific 
rate of a mile a minute. The little man at the throttle looked 


day when the sun is shining might well exhilarate the flowers Sees Gee ae eee 


hand on the throttle, the other ready to grasp the air-brake. 
I was not afraid, for I saw he was not. He spoke nota word, 


| nor looked at me, nor at the fireman, who worked like a 


Titan. But I saw his lips keep moving as he forced the flying 
monster forward. 

At last we reached Albany. What a relief it was! My 
nerves were unstrung. 1 had had enough for a lifetime. The 
little engineer had left the cab, and was tenderly feeling the 
bearings. I turned tothe fireman. ‘‘ Bill, why does he keep 
moving his lips here at the lever?’’ 

‘*Who—th’ old man? Why, don’t you know? He 
allus prays on a fast run. Twenty years he’s run on this 
road with never an accident—the pluckiest man that ever 
kicked a gauge-cock, he is.’’— 7he Arena. 





NOTICES. 


*.* The Visiting Committee of Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting have made the following appoint- 
ments for Ninth month : 

Cape May Meeting-house, near Sea View 
Station, Ninth month 16, 11 a. m. 


*,*A Circular Meeting under the care of the 
Western Quarterly Meeting will be held at 
Unionville, on First-day, Ninth month 9, to 
convene at 3 o'clock p. m. 

O. F. Passmore, Clerk. 


*.* Salem First-day School Union, will be 
teld at Mullica Hill, N. J., on Seventh-day, 
Ninth month 8, Igo00, at 10 a. m. 

In the morning, Emily Coale will read a 
paper, ‘*‘ How can the Advanced Lesson Leaves 
be used to the best advantage ?’”’ 

Jane Rushmore will give some methods on 
First-day School teaching. 

The subject for discussion at the afternoon 
session, ‘*‘ Who is the most responsible for the 
welfare of the First-day School, the parent, 
children, teacher, or the superintendent ?’’ 

Train leaves Chestnut Street ferry for 
Mullica Hill at 8 a. m. 

Joun G. Borton, 


Louisa PowELt, \ Clerks. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in Ninth month occur 
as follows: 
NINTH MONTH: 
6. Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 
8. Blue River, Benjaminville, III. 
Io. Baltimore, Gunpowder, Md. 
Duanesburg, Quaker St., N. Y. 
13. Prairie Grove, Highland, Iowa. 
Haddonfield. Moorestown, N. J. 
17. Jllinois Y. M., Mt. Palatine, /11. 
29. Scipio Q. M., Scipio N. Y. 


*.* The Annual Meeting held in the large 
Meeting-house at Warrington, Pa., will occur 
Ninth month 23, when there is usually a very 
large attendance from the country around, being 
the only meeting held there. The attention of 
ministers and other Friends is called to this 
occasion and they will be welcomed and hos 
pitably cared for. Address Wm. R. Cook, 
Dillsburg, Pa. 

*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings 
during Ninth month as follows: 

NINTH MONTH: 

2. Centre, Pa. 

9g. Gunpowder, Md. 
16. Hopewell, Va. 

23. Oxford, Pa. 

30. Deer Creek, Md. 
TENTH MONTH: 

7. Woodlawn, Va. 

14. Broad Creek. 

JouN J. CORNELL, Chairman. 


biscuit, 


ROYAL 


The absolutely pure 


BAKING POWDER 


ROYAL—the most celebrated 
of all the baking powders in the 


world—celebrated 
for its great leavening 
strength and purity. 
It makes your cakes, 


bread, 


etc., 


healthful; it assures 
you against alum and 
all forms of adultera- 
tion that go with the 
cheap brands. 


Alum baking powders are low priced, as alum costs but 
two cents a pound; but alum is a corrosive poison and 
it renders the baking powder dangerous to use in food. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE situation in China is unsettled. The ‘‘ Allied’’ army 
remains at Peking, and there have been reports that the 
Chinese were preparing to attack it, one unconfirmed rumor 
being that a battle had been fought, in which the “ Allies’’ 
were defeated. It is said that the other nations, or some of 
them, wish to draw this country into a scheme for the parti- 
tion of China. Li Hung Chang had made an appeal for 
peace negotiations, but the ‘‘ Powers’’ which wish to divide 
up the empire are impeding any effective consideration of it. 
Many of the Americans and Europeans who were shut up in 
Peking are understood to have reached Tien Tsin. 

THE war operations in South Africa, recently, appear to 
have centered about Machadodorp, where the Boers, under 
General Botha, to the number, it is said, of 8,000, are making 
astand. They have been attacked by the English forces, 
directed by General Roberts. The latter, in a dispatch on 
the 27th, speaks of his movements being slow, ‘‘on account 
of the extent and nature of the country,”’ but claims to have 
made a ‘‘ satisfactory advance.’’ Severe fighting is reported, 
but there is no definite news as to important results. Ger- 
mans who were at Johannesburg when the English took pos- 
session complain of ill treatment, and have appealed to their 
government at Berlin. 

IT is announced that ex-Presidents Harrison and Cleveland 
have been requested by President McKinley to serve as mem- 
bers of the International Board of Arbitration, under the 
provisions of The Hague treaty. Under this treaty each of 
the nations joining in it was authorized to appoint four mem- 
bers of an International Board of Arbitration. Responses 
are expected very soon, when the remaining members may be 
selected. 

It seems probable that an extensive strike of the miners 
of anthracite coal will take place in a few days. The move- 
ment has begun in Luzerne county, Pa., where the miners 
had a meeting on the 28th ult. They claim that while coal 
has risen in price, and the cost of living is increased, their 
wages are too low. They asked a conference with the 
operators, which the latter declined. A further meeting is to 
be held at Indianapolis on the 6th instant, at which a strike 
may be ordered for the 8th. One estimate is that 140,000 
miners may go out. 

THE Census Office reports the population of Boston is 
560,892, and San Francisco 342,782. The population of 
Baltimore is given as 508,957, and of Denver 133,859. 

The population of Philadelphia was officially made public 


! on the 22d ult. The number is 1,293,697, an increase since 
1890 of 244,733, or 23.57 per cent. The increase from 1880 
to 1890 was 23.58 per cent. 
A curious situation is reported in Omaha, Neb. The 
population of that city is returned as 102,555. The number 
reported in 1890 was 140,452. This makes a decrease for the 


ten years of 37,897. It is alleged that the returns in 18090 
were fraudulently ‘‘ padded.”’ 


Cases of bubonic plague have appeared at Glasgow, 
Scotland. A dispatch on the 27th said that three persons, 
certified to be suffering from the disease, were under care, 
and a further dispatch next day reported that two deaths had 
occurred, and forty families were isolated. The disease came 
from some ship arriving at that port. 


NEWS NOTES. 


THERE is practically no abatement, as yet, of the terrible 
condition in India. The rains have been generally good. 
Cholera continues. 


GERMAN exhibitors at the Paris Exposition are greatly 
gratified over their success in getting prizes, especially in the 
departments of electricity and chemistry. 


THE population of St. Paul, Minn., is 163,632, an increase 
over 1890 of 22.89 percent. The population of Minneapolis is 
202,718, an increase over 1890 of 23.05 per cent. 

THE Mexican Minister of Foreign Relations, Marescal, 
has issued an invitation for the assembling of a Pan-Amer- 
ican Congress in the City of Mexico next year. 


PROFESSOR RUDOLPHE VIRCHOW, the distinguished pa- 
thologist, quietly celebrated his golden wedding at Berlin, on 
the 24th ult., receiving numerous congratulations. 

KING Oscar of Sweden has formally agreed to act as ar- 
bitrator of the claims for compensation for losses sustained by 
British and German subjects and American citizens in Samoa. 


News has reached Seattle of a terrible storm at Nome, 
Alaska, on the 7th, as a result of which many lives were lost. 
‘Over 120 vessels are said to have been stranded, and thirty 
bodies were washed ashore. 


TEN million dollars damage is estimated to be the result 
of the forest fires in Colorado and Wyoming. This estimate 
is made by C. E. Wantland, General Land Agent of the 
Union Pacific Railway. 

THE will of the late C. P. Huntington was proved in New 
York on the 24th ult. Excepting $100,000 for Hampton In- 


stitute, Va., and $25,000 to the Chapin Home for Aged and 
Infirm, New York City, the estate was disposed of in private 
bequests. 
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Eighth month 27, 1900. 


FRIENDS’ 


THe LirrLteE WAITER.—In one of our 
large cities there is a man who keeps a 
first-class restaurant, and his two children, 
one of them an interesting boy of about 
ten years of age, wait on the table. A 
friend who was much attracted by the 
manliness and gentleness of the lad, said : 
‘You have a splendid waiter.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ 
said the proprietor, ‘‘he is my son. I 
used to sell liquor. The boy came home 
one day and said: ‘Papa, we fellows at 
school had a discussion to-day about the 
business in which our parents were en- 
gaged, and the question was asked: 
‘What does your father do?’ One of them 
said, ‘My father works.’ Another said, 
‘My father isa merchant.’ Another said, 
‘My father is a lawyer.’ I said, ‘My 
father sells liquor.’ And then one of the 
boys spoke up and said, ‘That is the 
meanest business on earth.’ And then 
he looked around and asked, ‘Father is 
that so." And I said, ‘ Yes, John, it is, 
and I am going to get out of it. God 
helping me I will get out of it.’’’—[Ex- 
change. | 

At dinner the other night a large meat- 
pie and a small roast duck were brought 
on together. The duck was intended for 
the father principally. The boys were 
fond of duck, their mother well knew; 
but it would not make a mouthful apiece 
for them. So, addressing the boy who 
sat nearest her, she said, ‘‘ Which will 
you have, Bobby, duck or pie ?’’ and at 
once began cutting the pie. ‘‘ Duck,’’ 
said Bobby, promptly. ‘‘No, Bobby,’”’ 
answered his mother, cheerfully. ‘‘ You 
can't have duck, dear. Take your choice. 
But you can’t have duck!’’—[Ex- 
change. ] 


THE Kottgen system of canal boat 
towage, which was tried in France on the 
Burgogne canal and pronounced a failure, 
has been installed in Germany, and the 
results are quite satisfactory. The system 
consists of a narrow gauge railroad along 
the canal bank and a motor fed from an 
overhead trolley. 


LEATHERINE 


A FRIENDLY SQUIRREL.—A friend of 
mine, while tramping along a mountain 
road last summer, sat down to rest ona 
log by the wayside. Presently a bright- 
eyed red squirrel came ‘‘ hitching’’ down 
the trunk of a spruce near by, stopping 
to bark questionably every few feet. My 
friend simply sat still, and watched the 
little fellow. Growing bolder,—or, rather, 
as I explain it, more assured of the dispo- 
sition of the man on the log,—the squirrel 
presently made a dash from the tree, 
scurried up on my friend’s shoulder, 
bounded to the earth again, and ran off, 
‘‘laughing,’’ my friend says, ‘‘as dis- 
tinctly and merrily as ever I heard any 
human being laugh.’’ In two or three 
minutes he was back again, frisking about 
my friend’s feet, and ended. by perching 
on the toe of his boot and chattering 
amiably at him. 

Here was an instance of unerring per- 
ception of disposition on the part of one 
of the shyest of wood creatures, and an 
evidence of the naturally friendly and 


| loving characters of the little wild folk 


about us. My friend is one of the gen- 
tlest and sweetest of men; and that 
squirrel divined the love in his heart, and 
knew it would be both safe and sweet to 
make his pretty appeal to it. —[New York 
Observer. ] 


= In the biography of Dr. Hawtrey, a 
famous English schoolmaster, there is a 
description of his unkempt appearance, 
and the story of an artless criticism there- 
on. He was one morning reproving a 
boy who was tardy at his lessons, and the 
pupil asserted that he had not time to 
dress. ‘‘ But I can dress in time,’’ said 
Dr. Hawtrey. ‘‘Yes, sir,’’ replied the 
boy, innocently. ‘‘ But I wash.’’ 


THE people of Lincoln, Neb., boast of 
having the largest creamery in the world, 
not only in capacity for buttermaking, but 
in the size of the plant and the floor space 
of the building. Its capacity is 30,000 
pounds of butter a day. 


will make SHOES and leather in every 
form absolutely WATER-PROOF, soft, 
and comfortable, and twice as durable. 
The following letter from Superinten- 
dent of Police Quirk, of Philadelphia, 


is positive evidence of the value of Leatherine____—— 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, BUREAU OF POLICE. 


Philadelphia, August 15, 1899. 


The ‘Imperial Leather Preserver’’ Manufacturing Company, 
212 S. Third Street, Philadelphia. 

Dear Sitrs:—The samples of ‘‘ Imperial Leather Preserver’’ ( Leatherine) 
have been subjected ty careful tests on the footwear of the patrolmen in the various 
districts, and on the boots and horse equipments of our mounted squads. 

The reports submitted to me by the Lieutenants in command of these dis- 


tricts are unanimous in their praise of your preparation. 


From these reports and 


my personal observation, I take much pleasure in recommending it as an excel- 
lent dressing, preserver, and water-proofer for boots, shoes, saddles, and harness, 


and, in fact, for leather goods of any kind. 


I submit the reports of the Lieutenants. 


Yours truly, (Signed) HARRY M. QUIRK, Supt. cf Police. 


THE IMPERIAL LEATHER PRESERVER MFG. CO., 
212 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


lil 





"THE continual breaking of 

lamp-chimneys costs a 
good deal in the course ofa 
year. 

Get Macbeth’s ‘pearl top” 
or “pearl glass.” You will 
have no more trouble with 
breaking from heat. You will 
have clear glass instead of 
misty ; fine instead of rough ; 
right shape instead of wrong; 
and uniform, one the same as 
another. 


Our “Index”? describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys, With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


a SAVE “2, Your FUEL 


# using THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 


COST $2.00 AND UP. - 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
a Write for booklet on economy in heating 


7 homes. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 


38 Furnace Street, Rochester, N. Y, 


Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





OVER THE TEACUPS 


y 


Te: 


aA. 


= 


FIVE LBS. of Fine Blended 


Tea delivered for $2.50 


WM. S. INGRAM, 
31 N. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 
JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 

JS COR e A-SAS rr 
. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

OFFIcEs : { Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, } : 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS, BuILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

Tieeenn Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 





iv 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


61-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL {ona sen 
SURPLUS 

UNDIVIDED PRO 


Interest allowed on Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing Loans made or: Mort- 
gage and Approved Collateral)..Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 


jOsEre R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


. Botton Winrenny, 
ARREN G. GrirritH, 

Samvet Bancrort, Jr, 

Epwarp G. McCo.in, 

Avrrep |. Puiiurrs. 

Cuas. S. Hincuman, Grorce M. Wacner, 

Epwarp S. Sayrgs, Frank W. Paut, 

Epcar Dup ey Faries. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) 


Nicnovas Brice, 

S. Davis Pace, 
osepn R. Rwoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 
nomas R. GILL, 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


Because of the low rates 

OKLAHOMA. of interest and scarcity of 

desirable local mortgages, inquiry is beginning 

for WESTERN SECURITIES. Those negotiated by 

H. H. Hogan, of Guthrie, Ok., appear to be weil 

secured on improved lands in a substantially de- 

veloped section, where values have been main- 
tained. For ee address, 

ISAAC PORSYTH 
503 Provident Building, Pihiled’ ad’a, Pa 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 
its. 





Liberty Bell Leaflets. 


Translations and Reprints from Original Histor- 
ical Documents. 
Edited by Martin G. Brumbaugh,-A. M., Ph. D. 
and Joseph S. Walton, Ph.D. 


ALREADY PuBLIsHED. 


. Inducements and Charter from States General of | 


Holland to Settlers on the Hudson. 
« The West Jersey Constitution of 1677. 
. Penn’s Frame of Government of 1682 and Priv- 
ileges and Concessions of 1701. 
. 4. Charter of the Province of Pennsylvania. 
Yo. 5. Gabriel Thomas’ Description of Penna. =. S 
7 “ “ a ast 
Price, Five Cents per iain 


THE PRANG PLATINETTES 


Exquisite reproductions of famous masterpieces of 
Painting, Sculpture and Architecture. Beautiful in 
finish, substantial and permanent. Size of picture, 7x 9 


FRIENDS’ 





inches. Price, unmounted, 5 cents each. Also Cabinet ‘ 


Artotypes, 3 cents each. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
S W. Corner Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 





Coss.—‘* I am building a new house,’’ 

Wess.—‘' Why did’t you have your 
old one remodelled ?"’ 

Cops.—‘‘ Couldn't afford it.’’ 
per’s Bazar. } 


In Utica, N. Y., a block of new apart- 
ment houses has just been furnished with 
complete installation of electric cooking 
utensils in each flat. The electric kitchen 
furniture consists of three round platters 
or ‘‘stoves,’’ an oven, and a broiler. 


— [Har- 


INTELLIGENCER. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Actuary, 
ASAS 


S. WING; Manag 
aL FOULKE; Aeceteas Trust O, 


G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL OTR 


Department, 
ur of Insurance Departmirst, JOCR Te AST O. nediece acooy, 
Hi; Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON. 





To Repair 
Broken Arti- 
cles use 


Major’ 
Cement 


Remember 
MAJOR'S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 
MAJOR’S 
LEATHER 
CEMENT. 








PRILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED, 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


NO SMOKE 


— 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Reading Route to 

READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA, 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 


AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 





F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 
PPP P POL POPP OIRO 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


CLEMENT A. WOU SwUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


| Telephone 2-29-38-D. 
ese oe 


OSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 


Where to Locate? 


WHY, IN THE TERRITORY 
TRAVERSED BY THE . 


Louisville 
and Nashville 
Railroad, 


the Great Centra Southern Trunkline, 
-IN.. 


KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, 
ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI, FLOR'DA 


WHERE 


| Farmers, Fruit Growers, 


Stock Raisers, Manufacturers, 
Investors, Speculators, 
and Money Lenders 


will find the greatest chances in the United 
States to make “*‘ big money ’’ by reason of the 
abundance and cheapness of 
LAND AND FARMS, 
TIMBER AND STONE, 
IRON AND COAL 
LABOR—EVERYTHING ! 


Free sites, financial assistance, and freedom 
from taxation, for the manufacturer. 
Land and farms at $1.00 per acre and up- 


| wards and 500,000 acres in West Florida that 
| can be taken gratis under U S. Homestead laws. 


STOCKRAISING IN THE GULF Coast Dis- 
TRICT WILL MAKE ENORMOUS PROFITS. 

Half fare excursions the first and third Tues- 
days of each month. 

Let us know what you want, and we will tell 
you where and how to get it—but don’t delay, 
as the country is filling up rapidly. 

Printed matter, maps, and all information free. 

Address, R. J. WEMYSS, 

General immigration and Industrial Agent, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
Publis+=3, Booksellers, Stationers, 
~~ \ Book Manufacturers, 

“Engravers, and Printers, 
Artists’ Materials, 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. 
Everything relating to the Kinder- 
garten and School. 


S$. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 





